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The working classes,' he concludes, 'have now no adequate
means of contending with mechanical power.' Since machinery
cannot be discontinued, either millions must starve or Advan-
tageous occupation must be found for the poor and unemployed
working classes, to whose labour mechanism must be rendered
subservient^ instead of being applied, as at present, to supersede
it'
This was, I think, the first time that any one had perceived
our modern problem. To rail at machinery is useless, and yet, if
the matter is left to the free play of the old economic forces, a
mechanized world is one in which labour is impoverished and
enslaved. This evil can only be prevented by deliberate plan-
ning, not by a policy of laisser faire. So Owen contended, in an
economic situation which was like our own in miniature. The
growth of foreign trade first, and then of economic imperialism,
concealed the truth of his doctrine for a hundred years. At last
time has proved that he perceived important laws of industrial
development which were entirely overlooked by the orthodox
economists of his day. Among the Radicals, Place defeated him
in argument by means of the principle of population, and had
in fact, on what was then known, a better case; but in the long
run Owen's diagnosis has proved its validity.
Owen's cure was not so perspicacious as his analysis of the
eviL At first, since he was presenting his Plan to a body which
was inquiring into the Poor Law, he presented it mainly as a
method of dealing with pauperism. His scheme was to collect
the unemployed into villages, where they should co-operate in
cultivating the soil, and also in manufacturing, though the bulk
of their work should usually be agricultural. They were all
to live in one large group of buildings, containing public reading
rooms and a common kitchen, all meals being taken hi common.
All children over three years old were to live in a separate
boarding house, and there was to be adequate provision for
their education from the earliest age. All were to live in
harmony and produce in common. The latest results of chem-
istry were to be utilized in making the agriculture scientific, but,
like Kropotkin at a later date, Owen believed in intensive cul-
tivation. On quite inadequate grounds he preferred the spade
to the plough. While his factories were to be up to date and his
manuring scientific, the actual rilling of the soil was to remain
primitive.
Owen's Plan astonished and amused his contemporaries. Pea-